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MATURE  ARD  REED  TOR  THE  STUDY 
THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  determine  to 

what  extent  the  superintendents  annual  report  effectively 

conveys  vital  information  concerning  the  schools  to  the 

public.  This  study  attempts  to  measure  the  merits,  accord- 

1 

ing  to  the  standards  set  up  by  Clark,  of  sixty-seven  re- 
ports from  fifteen  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  located 
just  to  the  north  of  Boston.  It  also  attempts  to  show, 
in  general,  the  trend  in  these  merits  over  a five-year 
period.  In  brief,  this  study  attempts  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions: What  are  the  merits  in  the  annual  reports  chosen 
for  this  study  ? What  general  changes  are  noticeable  over 
a five-year  period  ? 

Although  the  superintendent's  annual  report  is  not 

the  only  means  of  conveying  vital  information  concerning 

the  schools  to  the  public,  it  is  the  only  one  required  by 

2 3 

law  in  Massachusetts,  and  according  to  Yeager  "the 


1 Clark, Zenas  Read, "The  Recognition  of  Merit  in  Superintend- 
ents' Reports  to  the  Public".  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  R.Y.,  1931. 

2.  General  Laws  Relating  to  Education.  Bulletin  of  Department 
of  Education, Massachusetts.  Chapter  72, Section  4 states: 

"The  committee  shall  annually  make  a detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools , containing  such  statements 

or  suggestions  relative  thereto  as  it  considers  necessary 
and  proper.  • • " 

3.  Yeager,  William  A.,  Home,  School , Community  Relations. 
University  of  Pittsburg  Press,  1939. 
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advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  official  in  character 
and  therefore  should  become  the  most  enlightened  means  for 
conveying  to  the  public  accurate  information  concerning 
the  schools."  In  this  study,  only  the  annual  report  that 
is  required  by  law  is  considered.  The  annual  reports  for 
the  five-year  period  from  1936  to  1940  were  obtained,  where 
possible,  from  the  following  cities  and  towns:  Woburn, 
Stoneham,  Reading,  Wakefield,  Revere,  Peabody,  Lexington, 
Chelsea,  Gloucester,  Saugus,  Swampscott,  Lynn,  Marblehead, 
Beverly,  and  Salem.  These  places  were  chosen  because  they 
lie  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  because  they  were  easily 
accessible  to  the  author. 

This  study  is  not  concerned  with  attempting  to  justify 
the  merits  which  Clark  has  set  up,  nor  is  it  concerned 
with  the  relative  weights  of  the  various  measures.  Neither 
is  it  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  the  reports  to 
the  public,  nor  the  use  made  of  them  after  they  have  been 
distributed.  It  seeks  only  to  analyze  the  selected  reports 
in  terms  of  their  merits,  and  the  improvement  over  a five- 
year  period. 

NEED  FOR  TEE  STUDY 

The  annual  report  is  one  of  the  oldest  means  of  con- 
veying information  concerning  the  schools  to  the  public. 

Most  reports  are  written  for  the  record,  presented  in- 
effectively, with  cumbersome  and  faulty  statistics,  and 
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their  intent  is  confused  by  a three-fold  purpose.  Too  little 
regard  is  given  to  the  vitalness  of  subject-matter.  Reports 
can,  however,  be  made  into  effective  publicity  agents. 

Early  Use  of  Reports 

Suzzallo,  in  a study  of  supervision  in  Massachusetts, 

found  that  the  school  report  was  in  evidence  as  early  as 

1738,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  in 

4 

use  almost  continuously  since  that  time. 

For  the  Record 
5 

Hines  and  Jones,  in  19 23,  from  an  examination  of  100 
city  school  reports  found  that  65$  of  the  reports  were 
strictly  historical  in  character,  33$  were  historical  with 
some  propaganda,  and  2$  were  strictly  propaganda.  Histori- 
cal reports  were  described  as  those  written  for  the  board 
of  education  and  the  record,  while  propaganda  reports  were 
described  as  those  written  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
certain  problems  in  which  the  public’s  help  is  needed. 

Hines  and  Jones  concluded  that  the  composite  report  made  up 
from  medians  and  the  highest  frequencies  would  have  101 
pages;  eight  illustrations  (if  any);  a printed  title  with 
cut  on  gray  cover;  a short  title;  a poor  grade  of  paper 
and  cover;  distinct  sections;  short  and  uniform  paragraphs; 

4.  Suzzallo,  The  Rise  of  Local  Supervision  in  Massachu- 
setts. Teachers  College , Columbia  University,  E.Y.,1906. 

H.  Hines, H.C.  and  Jones,  R.  Gr.  Public  School  Publicity. 

The  Macmillan  Co., Boston,  1923. 
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understandable  English;  a 6"x  9”  page;  11-point  type;  no 
graphs;  and  complex  statistical  tables  of  finance,  attendance 
and  enrollment.  This  report  would  be  prepared  for  the  board, 
would  be  historical  in  nature,  and  would  contain  the  reports 
of  the  superintendent  and  of  various  departments.  They 
suggest  that  such  a report  might  be  made  less  inferior  by 
using  simple  graphs,  better  paper,  fewer  pages,  and  more 
illustrations. 

Ineffective  Presentation. 

6 

Neale  concluded  from  his  study  of  103  annual,  bi- 
ennial and  triennial  reports  taken  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  these  reports  are  not  effective  in  that  they 
do  not  provide  the  means  for  giving  to  the  public  the  in- 
formation the  public  needs  if  it  is  to  support  the  schools, 
lis  study  shows  that  only  Zfo  to  30^  of  American  families 
receive  such  reports,  and  that  the  reports  which  they  do 
receive  are  not  effective  for  the  following  reasons:  only 
35  out  of  103  used  any  illustrations;  only  10fo  set  up  prob- 
lems and  dealt  with  them;  most  of  the  reports  were  filled 
with  materials  to  interest  only  a few  people,  for  the  re- 
cord, or  as  filler;  most  were  too  long,  and  the  mechanical 
nature  was  such  as  to  make  them  unreadable.  Neale  con- 

6.  Neale, Melvin  (Jordon.  School  Reports  as  a Means  of 
Securing  Additional  Support  for  education  in  American  Cities. 
The  Missouri  Book  Company  Publishers,  1921. 

7.  Snedden, David  S.  and  Allen .William  H.  School  Reports 
and  School  Efficiency.  The  Macmillan  Company, New  York, 1908. 
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eluded  from  his  study  that  the  annual  report  required  by 
law  could  be  made  effective  by  the  omission  of  directories 
of  various  natures,  by  the  omission  of  itemized  statements 
of  expenditures  and  records  of  awards,  by  the  adoption  of 
a specific  purpose  with  related  subject-matter,  and  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  valuable  materials  of  all  subordinate  re- 
ports in  the  one  coherent  unit. 

Statistical  Treatment 
7 

Snedden  and  Allen  , in  their  study  of  numerous  school 
reports,  were  concerned  with  the  means  and  measures  of 
combining  the  ends  of  effective  statistical  presentation 
with  economy.  They  found  that  the  best  reports  fell  short 
of  becoming  valuable  means  of  publicity  in  that  they  failed 
to  answer  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  from  a stand- 
point of  civic  interest.  This  failure  might  have  been 
because  of  a neglect  of  certain  fields  of  inquiry , cumber some 
or  faulty  methods  of  gathering  or  presenting  statistics, 
or  of  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  inform  the  public  fully. 

Prom  this  study  they  set  up  certain  criteria  for  the 
statistical  treatment  of  data.  Some  of  these  criteria 
are:  an  alphabetical  topical  index,  proper  classifications 
by  indentations, etc ., condensation  and  summaries  of  facts 
from  incoherent  enumeration  of  isolated  items,  uniform 
subordinate  reports,  care  in  the  use  of  averages,  clear 
and  valid  comparisons,  and  standardization  of  methods  of 
keeping  statistical  records.  In  judging  the  report  of  1906 
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issued  by  the  LTew  York  Department  of  Education,  Snedden  and 

Allen  found  it  to  be  very  ineffective, 

8 

Giles  in  his  study  of  the  reports  of  25  cities  in  Indi- 
ana tried  to  assist  from  the  standpoint  of  statistical  treat- 
ment the  movement  for  the  standardization  of  school  reports. 
His  study  shows  examples  of  charts  and  tables  that  would  help 
standardize  the  treatment  of  data. 

Purpose  of  the  Report 
9 

Hanus  found  from  26  reports  for  25  towns  and  cities  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  with  populations  of  from 
5,000  to  300,000  that  reports  should  be  of  three  types:  one 
for  the  board,  one  for  the  staff,  and  one  for  the  public.  He 
found  that  reports  were  written  for  board,  staff,  and  public  r 
combined,  with  the  result  that  they  were  of  little  value  to 
any  of  the  three.  Hanus  says  of  the  superintendents1  reports: 
"Some  of  them  do  not  fulfill  their  promise  even  when  that 
promise  is  definitely  stated;  some  of  them  are  so  technical  as 
to  insure  scant  attention  from  any  but  technical  trained  read- 
ers; some  of  them  are  so  badly  organized  that  they  are  not 
readable;  some  are  so  long,  even  when  readable,  and  are  often 
published  in  such  bulky  volumes  as  to  repel  all  but  professors 
of  education,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  a few  of  the 
most  earnest  lay  readers." 

( 7. See  page  4) . 

8.  Giles, J.T.  "A  Statistical  Study  of  School  Reports", 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Volume  2, May, 1916. 
TT,  Hanus,  Paul  U.  School~Administration  and  School  Reports. 
Chapter  III.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1920. 
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From  letters  written  to  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Club 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  Hanus  found  that  IQffo 
of  the  people  that  support  the  public  schools  had  not  seen  a 
school  report  for  at  least  two  years.  From  this,  Hanus  sug- 
gests that  the  report  to  the  public,  if  not  required  by  law, 
should  be  abandoned;  but  if  required,  should  be  a digest  of 
the  reports  to  the  board.  They  should  be  issued  frequently. 
All  useless  material  should  be  excluded.  The  data  should  be 
well  organized  and  adequately  interpreted.  The  reports 
should  be  illustrated  not  with  floor-plans  and  pictures  of 
buildings  but  with  materials  depicting  the  less  tangible 
but  more  important  features  of  schools. 

Subject  Matter  of  Reports 

10 

Farley  from  his  study  of  47  community  groups  in  13 
cities  found  that  there  is  a negative  correlation  between 
what  the  public  wants  as  news  and  what  it  gets.  He  analyzed 
the  field  of  school  news  into  chief  topics  and  asked  school 
patrons  to  rank  them  according  to  their  appeal,  lists  were 
made  according  to  ranking. 

These  lists  follow: 


10.  Farley,  3.M.  "What  to  Tell  the  People  about  the  Public 

Schools".  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  lew  York,  1929. 
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Subject  Matter  of  Reports  continued 

School  buildings  and  building  programs 

Health  of  pupils 

Parent-Teacher  association 

Board  of  Education  and  administration 

Business  management  and  finance 

Methods  of  instruction 
Course  of  study 
Attendance 
Pupil  progress 

Discipline  and  behavior  of  pupils 
Athletics,  extra  curricular  activities 
Teachers,  School  officers 
Value  of  education 


METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 

11 

Clark’s  study  on  what  makes  a superintendent's  report 
to  the  public  an  effective,  attention-arresting,  and  interest- 
retaining  document  was  used  as  a basis  for  trying  to  find  the 
merit  in  the  reports  selected  for  this  study.  Clark,  from  a 
great  many  sources,  set  up  criteria  by  ^iich  to  prepare  and 
evaluate  effective  reports.  The  measures  showing  these  cri- 
teria were  applied  to  all  of  the  reports. 

The  superintendent's  offices  of  the  15  cities  and  towns 
north  of  Boston  were  visited  and  reports  were  obtained  for 
the  five-year  period  from  1936  to  1940  where  possible.  Each 
of  these  reports  was  carefully  examined  to  determine  what 
merits  each  possessed. 


11.  Clark,  Z.R.  op.  cit.‘ 
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DATA  ADD  RESULTS 
Standards  of  Merit 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  attempt  to  find  the 
merit  of  the  reports  examined.  This  section  will  include 
the  results  of  the  application  of  the  criteria  as  set  up  by 
Clark  and  also  examples  of  the  satisfaction  and  lack  of 
satisfaction  where  possible. 

A.  PURPOSE 

I.  Address:  The  board  of  education  shall  endorse  the  report 
to  the  public. 

This  criterion  was  set  up  by  Clark  as  a result  of  the 
1 

study  by  Deale  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  custom  of 
reporting  the  condition  of  the  schools  grew  up  in  Dew  England, 
first,  from  the  school  board,  and  then,  from  the  superintend- 
ent to  the  school  board  to  the  publio;  and  as  a result  of 

2 

the  conclusion  made  by  Hanus  that  the  school  board's  prestige 
would  be  enhanced  by  endorsing  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent. 

1.  Does  the  board  of  education  endorse  the  superin- 
tendent's report  to  the  public  ? 

Yes-  35  Tacit- 7 Do-25 

1.  Deale,  M.  G.  op.  cit. 

2.  Hanus,  Paul,  op.  cit. 
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Examples  of  endorsement: 

Heading-1937  "The  School  Committee  urges  the  citizens  of 
the  Town  to  study  the  splendid  detailed  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  on  the  state  of  our  school  system." 

Lexington-1939  "As  usual,  we  recommend  the  attached 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  careful  reading  by  all  who 
are  interested  to  learn  more  in  detail  about  our  aims  and 
accomplishments  in  the  operation  of  the  schools." 

Saugus-1936  "To  the  Citizens  of  Saugus:  At  a meeting  of 
the  School  Committee  held  January  5,  1937,  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  as  the  re- 
port of  the  School  Committee  required  by  the  statutes." 

Gloucester-1939  "At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee 
held  Monday,  May  13,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  and  to  make  it  the  report  of  the  School 
Committee." 

Examples  of  tacit  endorsement: 

Swamp scott-1 9 40  "In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  the  matter  of  trade  schools  in  connection  with 
national  defense  and  the  subject  of  patriotism  have  been 
dealt  with." 

Marblehead-1936  "Voted:  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
School  Committee  contain  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
Superintendent,  High  School  Principal,  and  Purse." 

Chelsea-1937  "Your  attention  is  herewith  called  to  the 
various  reports  which  follow  and  which  we  trust  you  will 
read  with  deep  interest  that  you  may  become  more  familiar 
with  the  progress  of  your  school  system." 

2.  Does  the  letter  of  transmittal  or  the  preface 
recognize  the  superintendent’s  relation  to  the  board  ? 

Yes-60  Po-7 

Examples  of  recognition  of  relation; 

Salem-1938  "To  the  School  Committee  of  Salem:  My 
nineteenth  annual  report  is  herewith  submitted." 

Peabody-1940  "TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE: 

I respectfully  submit  herewith  my  eighth  annual  report  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Peabody  Public  Schools." 
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Revere-1938  "To  the  Honorable  School  Committee:  I am 
submitting  my  eleventh  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Revere  Public  Schools." 

Approximately  50 $ of  the  reports  received  the  formal 
endorsement  of  the  boards  of  education,  while  90$  showed  the 
relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board. 

II.  Development  of  Pupils:  The  report  shall  have  as  its  aim 

the  furtherance  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  pupil  as  a 
citizen  and  an  individual. 

This  criterion  was  developed  by  Clark  from  the  discuss- 
ions of  twenty- three  different  authors  with  the  main  con- 
clusion that  the  schools  cannot  justify  their  existence  on 
any  other  basis.  Clark  maintains  that  the  superintendent 
must  recognize  this  fundamental  concept  and  show  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  his  report  to  this  factor. 

3.  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  boys  and  girls  as  citizens  and  individuals 
indicated  ? 

Yes-23  Uo-44 

Examples  of  an  indication  of  responsibility: 


Stoneham-1938  " We  seek  not  only  to  cultivate  and  enrich 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  but  also  to  help  them  to  strengthen 
and  improve  their  characters  and  personalities  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  a democratic 
society." 
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Chelsea-1938  "THE  CHAITGI1IG  WORLD.  We  are  living  in  a 
complex  world  in  which  at  times  only  change  seems  constant. 
Upon  reaching  maturity  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  prepared  to 
take  a place  in  an  increasingly  complicated  society  whose 
fundamental  economy  may  be  different  from  ours.  As  a primary 
aim  of  the  public  schools  is  the  production  of  better  citizen^ 
the  real  problem  of  democracy  is  to  develop  an  intelligence 
equal  to  its  social  responsibility." 

Reading-1939"  Education  may  be  considered  the  process  of 
developing  human  beings  to  become  effective  contributors  to 
the  social,  political,  and  industrial  world  in  which  we  live. 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  schools  must  provide  definite  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  practice  good  social  living,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  understand  that  our  political  institutions 
are  instruments  for  a better  human  life." 

Salem-1937  "The  home,  the  church,  and  the  community 
share  with  the  schools  in  the  responsibility  for  training 
@llildren  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to  co-operate 
in  the  great  undertaking  of  making  this  a better  world 
in  which  to  live." 

4.  Is  the  relation  of  the  topic  or  topics  of  the  report 
to  the  fundamental  concept f see  measure  3)  indicated? 

Yes-4  Indefinitely-3  Hot  at  all-60 

Examples  of  an  indication  of  relationship: 

Beverly-1940  (The  topic  of  this  report  is  vocational 
education) 

" At  no  time  should  we  overlook  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  for  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  effective  partici- 
pation as  citizens  in  a democracy.  We  owe  this  much  to 
society.  If  we  continue  to  live  as  free  men  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  such  must  be  clearly  understood.  To  in- 
sure that  they  are,  is  a function  of  the  school  and  in  no  one 
of  the  twelve  years  of  stewardship  should  this  fact  be  over- 
looked. But  the  sohool  has  another  duty, too;  namely,  to  pro- 
vide the  youngster  with  the  means  whereby  he  may  find  his 
place  in  society  and  reap  the  benefits  of  his  experiences  in 
school." 

Marblehead-1940  (The  topic  of  this  report  is  physical 
health  and  safety. ) 

" A good  health  program  gives  attention  not  only  to  pre- 
serving the  optimum  health  of  children  now  in  school,  but  als© 
to  inculcating  those  knowledges,  attitudes,  skills, and  habits 
which  will  aid  in  maintaining  good  health  throughout  life.” 

Salem-1937  (This  report  contains  a discussion  of  the 
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various  methods  of  teaching) 

"We  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  individual 
differences  and  of  our  responsibility  for  providing  educative 
experiences  adapted  to  the  interest  level  and  mental  capaci- 
ties of  each  child." 

Examples  of  indefinite  Indication  of  relationship: 

Stoneham-1936  (One  of  the  topics  of  this  report  is  the 
curricula  of  the  high  school) 

"The  traditional  high  school  offerings  of  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago  are  wholly  incapable  of  meeting  squarely  the  new 
problems  with  which  high  school  faculties  and  high  school 
pupils  have  been  faced  because  of  rapid  changes  in  our  nation- 
al and  community  life." 

Reading-1936  (One  of  the  topics  of  this  report  is  the 
elementary  schools) 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pupils  a common  background  of  knowledge,  skills, 
and  experiences,  that  is,  the  background  of  fundamentals 
that  is  necessary  to  all  people  regardless  of  their  vocation 
or  walk  of  life." 

Chelsea-1936  (This  report  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  the  schools) 

"Instruction  is  not  necessarily  education.  What  the 
teacher  does  and  what  the  pupil  does  are  often  two  remote 
fields.  What  we  have  labored  to  do  in  these  years  is  to 
make  instruction  effective  so  that  it  would  result  in  educa- 
tion." 


63$  of  the  reports  did  not  recognize  the  responsibility 
of  the  schools  for  the  development  of  the  children  as 
citizens  and  individuals;  and  only  10$  indicated  the  re- 
lation of  that  concept  to  the  topic  or  topics  chosen.  These 
results  show  that  the  fundamental  concept  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  schools  has  been  largely  ignored. 
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III.  Timeliness:  The  report  shall  aim  to  present,  at  an 

opportune  time,  data  that  will  satisfy  or 
create  public  demand. 

This  criterion  was  established  by  Clark  after  a study 
of  twenty-eight  sources.  Clark  concluded  that  the  school 
report  must  compete  for  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
therefore  should  be  concerned  with  that  which  is  timely. 

To  be  effective,  the  report  should  include  particular  topics 
at  the  opportune  time.  Farley's  guide  indicates  topics  in 
the  order  of  their  interest  to  school  patrons.  It  is  possible 
to  use  this  guide  in  communities  of  indifference  to  ascertain 
the  best  choice  of  topics.  Clark  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  treating  of  only  one  topic  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  making  a report  effective. 

5.  Is  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  particular 
topic  or  topics,  given  ? 

Yes-10  Eo-57 

Examples  of  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  topics: 

Peabody-1938  "It  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  our  form  of  government  that  a department  head  should 
annually  render  an  accounting  of  his  stewardship  to  his 
superiors  so  that  they  in  turn  may  acquaint  the  people  of 
the  community  with  the  progress  that  may  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  in  mind  the  more  important 
features  of  our  school  system  will  be  discussed  and  those 
recommendations  which  seem  to  be  justified  and  possible  of 
attainment  will  be  suggested.” 

Marblehead-1940  "Referring  you  to  the  other  annual 
reports  for  information  within  their  specific  fields,  I 
shall  confine  my  report  largely  to  the  topic  regarded  as 
of  first  importance  in  education,  namely,  physical  health 
and  safety." 
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Heading  1938  "Many  people  have  asked  me  questions  about 
our  method  of  selecting  teachers,  and  also  about  what  is 
done  to  maintain  and  to  improve  instruction  standards.  I 
shall,  therefore,  start  my  report  with  some  information  on 
these  points." 

Beverly-1940  "Since  statements  of  the  various  department 
heads  are  included  in  the  School  Report  revealing  quite  com- 
prehensively what  is  considered  important  information,  I 
should  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a phase  of  the  School 
Program  which  is  to  me  most  vital  at  this  time." 

6.  What  topics,  according  to  Farley,  are  included  ? 

TOPICS  EO.  OF  REPORTS  THAT 


INCLUDED  TOPIC  III 
At!Y  WAY 

a.  Pupil  progress  and  achievement 29 

b.  Methods  of  instruction 20 

c.  Health  of  pupils 54 

d.  Course  of  study .41 

e.  Value  of  education 24 

f.  Discipline  and  behavior  of  pupils 5 

g.  Teachers  and  school  officers 67 

h.  Attendance 43 

i.  Buildings  and  building  programs ..46 

j.  Business  management  and  finance 64 

k.  Board  of  education  and  administration 67 

l.  Parent^teacher  association 14 

m.  Extracurricular  activities 33 


7.  Is  there  evidence  of  an  effort  to  limit  the  report 
to  one  topic  or  to  as  few  topics  as  possible  ? 

Yes-47  Ho -20 

Examples  of  effort  to  limit  the  report: 

Marblehead-1940.  This  report,  at  least  the  part  signed 
by  the  superintendent,  is  concerned  only  with  physical  health 
and  safety. 

Beverly-1940.  The  part  of  this  report  that  is  signed 
by  the  superintendent  is  concerned  only  with  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 
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Lexington-1939.  The  superintendents  report  applies 
the  results  of  the  Hew  York  educational  survey  called  T,The 
Regent’s  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Hew  York,"  to  the  schools  of  the  town 
of  Lexington. 

Gloucester-1938 . That  part  of  the  report  signed  by  the 
superintendent  is  largely  concerned  with  the  plan  of  building 
a new  high  school. 

In  86$  of  the  reports  no  reason  for  the  choice  of 
topics  was  given.  However,  70$  of  the  reports  made  an 
effort  to  center  public  attention  on  a few  specific  major 
topics.  A closer  examination  of  measure  7 shows  that  all 
of  the  reports  included  at  least  four  topics  and  most  of 
them  included  up  to  as  many  as  eight.  Many  of  these  meas- 
ures were  not  included  in  that  part  of  the  report  signed  by 
the  superintendent. 

B.  COHTEHT 

IY.  Use:  The  data  presented  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
established  purpose. 

The  criterion  of  use  was  established  from  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Clark  from  a study  of  41  sources,  which 

1 2 

include  the  studies  made  by  Heale  and  Hanus  . Clark  con- 
cluded that  only  data  which  are  concerned  with  the  topic 
of  the  report  should  be  included,  that  these  data  should 
support  the  purpose  of  the  report,  and  that  the  data  should 
govern  the  interpretations,  conclusions,  or  recommendations 
reached. 


1.  Heale,  Op.eit.  and  p.90 

2.  Hanus,  Op.  oit.  and  p.55 
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8.  Does  the  report  contain  a statement  of  the  basic 
policy  governing  the  activity  ? 

Yes-16  Uo-51 

Examples  of  statements: 

Heading-1940  "In  this  report,  I wish  to  give  yon  and  the 
general  public  a picture  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
to  adjust  the  expenditures  in  certain  departments  of  the 
school  system." 

Lexington-1936  "It  has  been  our  aim  to  work  for  improve- 
ment wherever  possible, to  provide  a high  standard  of  education, 
to  maintain  desirable  attitudes  of  sympathy  and  cooperation 
among  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  keep  the  costs  of  education 
at  a reasonable  amount." 

Salem-1937  "School  reports  are  usually  documents  con- 
sisting largely  of  statistical  tables,  showing  variations  in 
attendance,  tabulation  of  repairs  to  buildings,  perhaps  some 
facts  in  regard  to  outstanding  accomplishments,  but  usually 
stressing  comparisons  of  expenditures  with  those  of  previous 
years  or  those  of  bther  cities  and  attempting  to  explain  and 
to  justify  increasing  costs.  Deports  should  contain  such 
information,  but  some  attempts  should  also  be  made  to  in- 
terpret the  schools  to  the  public  and  especially  to  parents." 

Peabody-1940  "It  is  the  practice  among  all  business  cor- 
porations to  make  a report  annually  to  their  stockholders  on 
the  condition  of  the  business,  to  analyze  the  evoits  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  ar  are 
deemed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the  concern.  It 
is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a major  department  of 
the  municipal  corporation  known  as  our  city  should  annually 
render  a report  to  its  superiors,  the  members  of  the  school 
committee,  and,  through  them,  to  the  good  people  of  our 
city.” 

9.  Is  the  type  of  supporting  material  to  be  given 

indicated  ? 

Clearly-6  Indefinitely-7  Pot  at  all-  54 
Examples  of  clear  indications: 

Peabody-1940  "This  report  is  so  arranged  as  to  present 
the  analysis  in  the  following  order:  finance,  Scholarship, 
Physical  Conditions,  and  General  Matters.  There  then  follow 
pertinent  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal, and  of  the  various  supervisors,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  usual  statistical 
tables  and  re  Si  ster  of  school  personnel." 
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Reading-1936  "In  the  remainder  of  the  report,  I shall 
attempt  to  set  forth  what  I believe  to  be  the  state  of  the 
schools.  In  doing  so,  I shall  incorporate  the  essential 
elements  of  the  reports  of  the  other  superviso ry  and  depart- 
ment officers." 

Lexington-1939  " In  this  report  it  is  my  main  purpose 
to  consider  in  some  detail  certain  problems  brought  out  by 
the  survey  and  to  show  what  we  are  doing  in  Lexington  to 
meet  them.  For  much  of  the  material  relative  to  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  I am  indebted  to  the  principals  of 
these  schools*  Following  are  five  points  discussed  in  the 
survey  which  seem  the  most  pertinent. 

1*  Our  educational  system  is  not  fully  adjusted  to  the 
new  load  caused  by  the  coming  into  schools,  par- 
ticularly into  secondary  schools, of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  with  their  many  new  and  different 
needs. 

2.  We  have  not  recognized  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a school  program  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  for  the  new  and  changing  work  opportunities 
which  they  must  face  in  modern  economic  life. 

3.  Schools  have  failed  to  recognize  the  increased 
difficulty  of  becoming  and  being  a good  citizen. 

4.  The  great  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  has  placed 
a tremendous  burden  upon  education  making  it  nec- 
essary to  teach  many  facts  that  were  not  thought  of 
a generation  ago. 

5*  Hew  conditions  of  modern  life  with  its  increased 
time  for  leisure  bring  new  problems  to  the  school." 

Examples  of  indefinite  indication: 


Saugus-1936  (The  year  1936  has  been  another  year  of 
distinct  progress  for  the  School  Department.)  "Academic 
standing  has  not  only  been  maintained  but  improved.  Our 
teacher  personnel,  as  a whole,  is  probably  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  in  the  history  of  our  school  system. 

Our  school  text-books  are  being  brought  up  to  modern  stan- 
dards as  fast  as  the  limitations  of  our  budget  will  permit. 
Our  school  buildings  are  in  the  best  physical  condition  in 
a good  many  years.  We,  therefore,  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  although  the  past  four  years  have  been  years  of  extreme 
ly  low  school  budgets." 

Chelsea-1936 . (It  might  be  interesting  to  pause  at  the 
outset  of  this  report  and  survey  briefly  the  work  in  our 
schools  during  the  last  ten  years.)  "The  procedure  during 
this  period  has  been  marked  by  the  eager  prosecution  of  a 
desire  to  make  our  schools  practical  by  a steady  development 
of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  guidance." 
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Reading-1940 . "A  statement  of  the  problems  involved  with 
comparative  data  from  other  towns  and  cities  like  Reading, 
was  made  by  former  Superintendent  Arthur  E.  Pierce, in  a study 
entitled  ’Analysis  of  School  Costs’.” 

Mr.  Pierce  suggested  definite  recommendations  to  the 
School  Committee  relative  to  certain  items  that  might  be 
changed  with  a view  to  a more  economical  distribution  of 
funds  by  the  Education  Department. 

10.  Do  the  data  presented  meet  the  expectations  set  up 
in  the  indications  of  the  supporting  evidence  to  be 
given  ? 

(Answered  where  measure  9 is  affirmatively  or  in- 
definitely answered) 

Eully-4  Partially-8  Not  at  all-1 

Examples  of  expectations  fully  met: 

Lexington-1939  (Refer  to  measure  9 for  indications) 

The  five  points  of  the  indications  are  fully  discussed  under 
the  following  titles:  The  Hew  School  Load,  Changing  Working 

Conditions,  Training  for  Citizenship,  Advance  in  Knowledge 
and  Science,  and  Hew  Conditions  of  Modern  Life. 

Peabody-1940  (Refer  to  measure  9 for  indications) 

This  report  contains  the  analysis  of  the  subjects  as  indicated. 

3everly-1940  (The  topic  of  this  report  is  Vocational 
Education.  The  indication  of  the  supporting  material  to  be 
given  might  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statement  taken 
from  the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  report:  "This  means 
that  every  boy  or  girl  must  have  developed  some  marketable 
skill  upon  completion  of  his  high  school  course, if  he  expects 
to  be  successful  in  securing  employment.  How  are  we  meeting 
this  situation  in  Beverly  ?"  ) 

The  data  concerning  the  vocational  education  system  in 
Beverly  fully  meets  the  expectations  of  the  foregoing  in- 
dication in  as  much  as  each  course  is  discussed  as  to  its 
achievements  and  problems  and  recommendations  are  given. 

Examples  of  expectations  partially  met: 

Lexington-1938  (The  indications  imply  a discussion  in 
part  of  changes  in  the  course  of  study) 

"Hew  courses  of  studies  for  grades  four  and  five  have 
been  provided  and  modern  textbooks  have  been  purchased. 

Changes  and  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  work 
required  in  other  grades.  Under  our  revised  program,  the 
courses  in  History,  Geography,  and  Civics,  which  formerly 
were  listed  as  separate  subjects,  have  been  combined." 
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Saugus-1936  fFor  indications  see  measure  9). 

Indicatipns  imply  that  academic  standards  have  been 
maintained  and  improved,  yet  no  data  substantiating  this 
indication  have  been  given  in  the  report.  The  indication 
that  the  questions  of  textboohs  would  be  discussed  and  data 
presented  is  in  no  way  fulfilled.  However,  indications  imply 
that  data  will  be  given  on  the  questions  of  the  budget, 
teacher  personnel,  and  schoolhouse  repairs;  and  these  in- 
dications are  fulfilled. 

Salem-1937  (The  indications  suggest:  "A  cross-section 
of  a few  of  the  more  progressive  types  of  instruction  which 
teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  are  attempting  to  evaluated 1 
Although  there  is  a discussion  of  the  type  of  instruc- 
tion used  in  the  elementary  grades  in  most  of  the  subjects 
taught,  there  are  no  data  showing  that  it  is  progressive  nor 
are  there  any  showing  the  results  or  expected  results  of 
such  teaching. 

11.  Do  all  the  data  in  the  report  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  topic  of  the  report  ? 

Yes-6  (This  includes  only  that  portion  of  the 
report  signed  by  the  superintendent) 

Small  amount  of  irrelevant  material  — 32 
Large  amount  of  irrelevant  material — 29 

Examples  of  reports  in  which  all  data  have  a direct  bearing: 

Beverly-1940.  The  portion  of  the  report  signed  by  the 
superintendent  discusses  vocational  education  entirely. 

However,  only  nine  pages  out  of  a total  of  46  are  given  over 
the  signature  of  the  superintendent.  The  rest  of  the  report 
is  given  over  to  the  reports  of  subordinates,  statistics  on 
enrollment,  and  lists  of  graduates  and  teachers. 

Lexington-1939.  All  the  data  in  the  ten  pages  of  the 
16-page  report  refer  to  the  topic  of  the  report(See  measure  9 
for  topic).  The  other  6 pages  contain  the  report  of  the 
school  committee,  a financial  statement,  and  the  calendar  of 
the  parent- tea cher  association. 

Marblehead-1940.  The  portion  of  this  repprt  that  has 
been  signed  by  the  superintendent  has  only  data  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  topic  of  physical  education  and  health. 
This  report  has  a total  of  50  pages  of  which  7 are  over  the 
superintendent’s  signature.  The  rest  of  the  report  contains 
the  reports  of  subordinates,  financial  statistics,  enrollment 
statistics,  the  graduation  program,  and  lists  of  graduates 
and  teachers. 
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Examples  of  reports  in  which  there  is  a small  amount  of 
Irrelevant  material: 

(xloucester-1938.  The  portion  of  this  51  page  report 
over  the  superintendent's  signature  is  21  pages.  Of  the 
21  pages,  16  have  a direct  hearing  on  the  topic  of  the  re- 
port, which  is  the  building  program,  while  the  other  5 pages 
are  concerned  with  an  enrollment  and  attendance  table  and  a 
financial  statement  of  the  department.  The  other  30  pages 
include  the  reports  of  subordinates,  commencement  exercises, 
lists  of  graduates,  and  a list  of  the  teachers. 

Wakefield-1940.  One  of  the  three  pages  devoted  to  the 
superintendent's  report  concerns  revision  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  other  two  pages  contain  non-related  data.  The 
whole  report  is  38  pages  in  length,  of  which  number  35  pages 
are  devoted  to  subordinates'  reports,  lists  of  teachers  and 
graduates,  etc. 

Woburn-1940.  In  this  report,  the  superintendent  allows 
5 out  of  11  pages  for  the  questions  of  expenditures.  The 
rest  of  his  report  is  concerned  with  enrollment,  health, 
IT.Y.A. , parent-teacher  relations,  draft  registration,  and 
miscellaneous  comments.  The  remaining  21  pages  include 
schoolhouse  statistics,  graduates,  and  teacher  statistics. 

Examples  of  reports  that  contain  a large  amount  of  irrelevant 
material: 

Stoneham-1940 . Ten  of  the  29  pages  of  this  report 
are  over  the  signature  of  the  superintendent.  In  these  10 
pages  are  discussions  of  15  subjects  which  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  at  random.  The  other  19  pages  include  the  reports 
of  subordinates,  school  budget,  lists  of  teachers  and  of 
graduates. 

Revere-1939.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
superintendent's  five  pages  in  this  91  page  report.  The 
five  pages  include  five  different  subjects:  Salaries,  Other 
Expenses,  Buildings,  Tuition,  Health.  Of  the  other  86  pages, 
most  of  them  are  concerned  with  the  reports  of  subordinates. 

Salem-1939.  The  superintendent  has  28  pages  of  this 
report,  of  which  number  he  has  used  twenty  for  the  incorpora- 
tion in  full  of  the  reports  of  6 subordinates.  ITone  of  these 
reports  are  necessary  to  his  discussion  of  seven  different 
topics.  The  remainder  of  the  66  pages  of  the  whole  report 
includes  more  reports  by  subordinates,  unrelated  school 
statistics,  and  lists  of  graduates  and  teachers. 
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12.  Are  the  interpretations,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions consistent  with  and  governed  by  the  data  presented  ? 

Fully-  8 Partially- 21  Pot  at  all-  38 

Examples  of  fully  consistent  conclusions,  interpretations, 
or  recommendations: 

Beverly-1937.  The  report  consists  of  a discussion  of 
reading  and  graphs  showing  the  achievement  in  reading  in 
the  elementary  schools.  One  of  the  conclusions  reached: 

"In  general,  the  results  show  a better  than  average  growth 
in  ability  throughout  the  school  system." 

Lexington-1939.  (See  measure  9,10  and  11). 

This  report  consists  of  a discussion  as  to  what  Lexington  is 
doing  to  meet  the  problem  as  stated  in  measure  9.  The 
conclusion  which  is  consistent  with  and  governed  by  the  data 
is  in  part:  "In  the  performance  of  its  task,  the  school  will 
find  itsElf  seriously  handicapped  if  there  is  a marked  de- 
crease in  its  income.  It  is  natural  that  there  must  be  re- 
trenchment wherever  possible.  The  schools  are,  however, 
asked  to  take  on  more  and  more  responsibility.  They  are 
required  to  maintain  and  raise  standards  and  to  meet  more 
efficiently  the  individual  needs  of  the  child.  This  is 
not  a problem  for  educators  alone  to  settle.  All  citizens 
should  face  the  question  fairly  and  intelligently.  Just 
how  much  should  be  expected  of  education  and  how  much  economy 
can  the  town  rightly  ask  ?" 

Marblehead-1940.  The  physical  education  and  health  pro- 
gram is  presented  under  14  different  points.  The  discussion 
of  these  points  leads  to  some  conclusion  such  as  the  one 
resulting  from  the  description  of  the  inoculations  for 
diphtheria,  which  is  : "The  town  will  soon  be  comparatively 
safe  from  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria." 

Examples  of  partially  consistent  interpretations,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations;: 

Saugus-1940.  From  six  tables  comparing  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  education  in  Saugus  to  the  cost  in  nine  other  towns, 
a partially  consistent  conclusion  was  drawn:  "It  definitely 
proves  that  our  town  is  not  making  the  investment  in  future 
citizenship  that  is  being  made  by  many  towns  of  much  poorer 
financial  standing."  This  conclusion  is  only  partially 
consistent  because  no  evidence  was  offered  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  towns  used  for  comparison. 
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Woburn-1936.  In  commenting  on  the  small  expenditure  of 
money  for  education  in  Woburn,  ’’Inferior  education  results" 
are  predicted;  and  yet,  the  statement  is  made  that,Tno  educa- 
tional disaster  has  resulted"  because  of  the  "increased 
effort  on  the  part  af  teachers  and  principals." 

Peabody-1938.  A building  repair  program  is  re  comm  e Axle  d ; 
and  yet  the  repairs  needed  are  not  specified.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  partially  consistent  in  that  comparative  costs  of 
repairs  over  a number  of  years  are  given  and  they  show  a 
decided  drop  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  repairs. 

Examples  of  interpretations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
that  are  not  consistent: 

Swampscott-1936.  In  considering  the  budget,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that, "we  shall  need  §400  to  $‘500  a year  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  this  part  of  the  building  when 
in  use  by  bona  fide  town  organizations  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  school  department."  This  conclusion  is  not 
consistent  in  that  no  data  concerning  the  use  of  the  building 
by  such  organizations  have  been  given. 

Chelsea-1940.  A supervisor,  addition  of  electives,  and 
a change  in  the  elementary  time  schedule  are  recommended  for 
the  English  department  without  any  data  to  support  such 
r e c omm  endat ions. 

(Many  of  the  reports  did  not  tiy  to  draw  any  conclusions 
as  such). 

As  there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  activity 
in  llfo  of  the  reports,  there  is  no  basis  for  understanding 
the  data  and  little  indication  as  to  the  type  of  supporting 
evidence  to  be  given.  The  results  of  measure  9 show  that 
only  9 fo  clearly  indicated  the  type  of  supporting  material 
to  be  given,  while  Ilf  indefinitely  indicated  the  type  to  be 
given,  and  QOf  gave  no  indications  whatever.  Measure  10  shows 
that  for  the  12  reports  that  clearly  or  indefinitely  indicated 
the  type  of  supporting  material  to  be  given, 50%  contained 
the  data  promised,  60  f contained  part  of  the  data  promised. 
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and  10$  contained  none  of  the  data  promised. 

From  measure  11,  it  can  he  seen  that  only  9$  of  the 
reports  had  no  irrelevant  material,  while  41$  had  a small 
amount,  and  50$  had  a large  amount  of  such  material.  This 
$ends  to  show  that  the  reports  are  not  as  effective  as  they 
would  have  been  if  such  material  had  been  omitted. 

12$  of  the  reports  had  conclusions,  interpretations, 
or  recommendations  that  were  consistent  with  the  data  pre- 
sented, while  31$  had  conclusions,  interpretations,  or 
recommendations  that  were  partially  consistent,  and  57$ 
either  had  none,  or  what  they  had  was  not  consistent. 

V.  Completeness:  All  data  pertinent  to  the  problem  should 

be  included. 

The  criterion  of  completeness  was  established  by  Clark 
as  a result  of  his  study  of  29  different  sources.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  any  public  service  is  obligated 
to  reveal  the  exact  status  of  its  affairs  if  that  service  is 
paid  for  out  of  taxation.  In  revealing  this  status, valid 
comparisons  should  be  used.  Answering  objections  gives  the 
opportunity  to  reveal  all  the  facts. 

13.  Does  the  guidepost  paragraph  or  introduction  in- 
dicate that  materials  and  data  generally  considered 
relative  to  the  defined  problem  will  be  given  ? 
Yes-9  Partially-4  Eo-54 

Examples  of  indications  that  relative  materials  will  be  given: 
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Lexington-1939  (See  measure  9 for  indications) 
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Reading-1938.  The  problem  defined:  "It  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  that  we  secure,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  leave,  teachers  who  are  the  best  that  can 
be  attracted  by  our  salary  schedule."  The  indication  of 
relative  materials  is  given  in  the  form  of  a question:  "How 
do  we  attempt  to  bring  this  about?" 

Peabody-1940 . ( See  measure  9) 

Examples  of  partial  indication: 

Salem-1937.  One  of  the  problems  in  this  report  is  to 
"interpret  the  schools  to  the  public" .while  the  indication 
states  that  only  a few  of  the  types  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools  will  be  given. 

Saugus-1936 . f See  measure  9) 

Marblehead-1940.  In  discussing  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  health  program,  the  superintendent  writes  that  such 
a program  calls  for  "specialists,  such  as  school  physicians 
and  nurses,  teachers  competent  to  carry  on  adequate  health 
and  physical  education,  coaches,  ate.”;  yet,  the  superintendent 
gives  no  indication  that  materials  concerning  the  above  will 
be  given. 

14.  Is  there  an  impartial  presentation  of  data  generally 
considered  relative  to  tne  problem  ? 

Yes-29  Partially- 28  Ho-  0 

Examples  of  this  measure  could  hardly  be  given  without 
reproducing  the  greater  part  of  any  report.  Some  of  the 
reports  that  satisfy  this  measure  are  : 

(rloucester-1938.  As  far  as  can  be  deteimined,  there  is 
in  this  report  an  impartial  presentation  concerning  the  build- 
ing of  a new  high  school. 

Beverly-1939.  This  report  includes  an  impartial  presen- 
tation of  the  costs  of  the  schools. 

Lexington-1939.  Some  of  the  problems  of  the  schools 
which  have  recently  developed  are  impartially  presented  in 
this  report. 
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Reading-1940.  This  report  contains  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  a more  economical  distribution  of  funds  by  the 
education  department. 

Many  of  the  reports  only  partially  satisfy  this  measure 
in  that  they  appear  to  have  left  out  material  that  would  have 
given  a more  complete  and  perhaps  different  picture. 

Stoneham-1940.  In  discussing  shop  facilities,  the  need 
for  additional  room  is  expressed  without  evidence  that  there 
is  a need.  Ho  estimate  of  cost  is  given. 

Wakefield-1940.  The  testing  program  in  music  was  only 
partially  presented  in  that  information  about  the  test  was 
omitted  and  the  results  were  not  explained.  The  report  con- 
tains the  following:  "A  test  on  fundamentals  was  given  in 
June  in  Grades  4 to  8 which  was  sufficiently  similar  to  one 
given  two  years  ago  to  show  progress  by  comparison. 


1938  1939 

Grade  IV  Hot  given  74 

Grade  V 66.75  87 

Grade  VI  78.5  95 

Grade  VII  89  92 

Grade  VIII  89  93.5" 


Chelsea-1940.  Concerning  the  revision  of  the  English 
program,  the  superintendent  states  that  the  work  is  done  and 
that  the  committee  has  set"a  high  standard  for  the  members 
of  other  committees  to  emulate."  He  also  states  that  the 
physical  education  program"has  brought  commendation  from  many 
sources."  Again,  he  states  that  the  guidance  program  "has 
been  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  pupils."  There  is  nothing 
in  this  report  to  show  anything  but  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 

15.  Should  additional  data  be  given  to  make  the 
presentation  complete  ? 

Yes-44  Ho-23 

Examples  of  reports  showing  the  need  for  additional  data: 

Reading-1940.  Costs  in  various  items  were  compared 
in  ten  communities  which  were  selected.  There  is  no  evidence 
showing  that  these  communities  are  comparable  in  wealth  and 
in  size. 

Lexington-1940.  The  following  report  on  the  enrollment 
shifts  needs  expanding.  "The  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  less  than  last  year  while  in  the  Senior  High  School, 
it  is  larger.  This  shift  in  the  enrollment  of  our  school 
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population  has  a significant  effect  upon  the  total  cost  of 
education,  since  the  cost  of  high  school  education  is  the 
highest  in  the  system." 

Marblehead-1940  In  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  school 
physicians  in  relation  to  the  health  program  the  superintend- 
ent reports  that  "the  prevailing  weaknesses  this  year  appear 
to  "be  tonsils,  teeth,  and  posture.  " This  appears  to  he  the 
opportune  place  for  the  report  of  the  physician  with  statis- 
tics showing  the  extent  of  these  weaknesses. 

Woburn-1940.  The  cost  of  education  is  compared  to  the 
state  average,  hut  not  to  cities  of  comparable  size  and 
wealth. 

Examples  of  reports  having  a complete  presentation: 

Beverly-1940.  This  report  on  vocational  education 
appears  to  include  all  of  the  data  necessary  for  a complete 
report. 

Lexington-1940.  Additional  data  appear  unnecessary. 

The  superintendent  has  given  a report  on  what  the  schools 
are  doing  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  that  face  education 
today. 

Gloucester-1938.  The  superintendent,  in  this  report, 
reviews  all  of  the  preliminary  work  concerning  the  building 
of  a new  high  school. 

16.  Are  answers  to  possible  objections  and  criticisms 
given  ? 

Yes-10  No-57 

Examples  of  reports  with  answers  to  possible  objections  and 
criticisms: 

Gloucester-1938.  An  example  of  the  type  of  question 
and  answer  concerning  the  building  of  a new  high  school  is 
here  given:  "To  what  extent  will  a new  high  school  building 
relieve  other  buildings  ? 

ANSWER:  The  present  7th  and  8th  grades,  with  a total  enroll- 
ment of  about  700  pupils,  should  be  centered  in  the  old 
high  school  building.  This  will  relieve  the  elementary 
school  buildings  so  that  at  least  4 and  possibly  5 can  be 
most  economically  closed.” 

"What  will  be  the  savings  by  such  changes  ? 

ANSWER:  If  the  enrollment  remains  approximately  what  it  is 
now,  it  will  be  possible  to  close  the  Collins  and  the  Sawyer 
Schools  and  probably  the  Point  Primary , Stone  Court,  and  Rogers 
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Savings  due  to  the  closing  of  these  buildings,  based  on 
actual  expenditures  for  last  year,  would  be: 

Janitor  service 
Fuel 
Light 

Telephone  rental 

$7,996.20 


,870.00 

2,435.48 

522.56 

168.16 


Repairs  and  upkeep 
f estimated) 
Insurance ( based  on 
average  rate  for 
all  school  buildings) 
Total 


$2,500.00 

1,041.20 

#11,537.40 


The  possibility  of  equalizing  the  sixe  of  classes  by 
bringing  all  the  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  together 
in  one  school,  would  affect  a saving  of  the  salaries  of  3 
teachers. 

Having  sewing,  manual  training,  art,  and  music  all 
taught  in  one  building  instead  of  in  seven,  as  is  necessary 
now,  the  work  can  be  organized  so  as  to  save  the  salaries 
of  at  least  two  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  five  teachers  on  the  present  salary 
schedule  would  ultimately  be  #7,500. 

Annual  savings  on  buildings  #11,537.40 

Annual  savings  on 

teachers’  salaries  7,500.00 

Total  # 19 ,037.46  " 


Lexington-1939.  After  discussing  the  innovations  in 
the  system  for  over  a period  of  years,  the  superintendent 
writes;  "In  this  generation, subject  matter  and  methods  of 
teaching  differ  to  some  extent  from  that  of  the  past.  There 
have  been  changes,  most  of  them  the  result  of  an  honest 
attempt  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  live  successfully  in 
our  present  society.  While  we  speak  of  the  new  education 
it  should  not  be  thought  of  as  something  entirely  unknown 
or  radical.  If  one  reads  the  works  of  early  American  ed- 
ucators, he  is  impressed  with  the  broad  concept  of  their 
educational  ideal.  It  was  not,  as  many  believe,  merely  for 
a 'three  R's  school’."  As  Cyrus  Pierce,  head  of  the  first 
Massachusetts  Normal  School  here  in  Lexington,  expressed 
it,  they  demanded  an  education  that  was  not  too  exclusively 
' intellectual ’, but  one  rather  that  would  give  adequate 
training  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  children  and  youth. 
Many  of  their  statements  read  as  if  they  were  taken  verbatim 
from  a modern  book  on  education.  The  great  difference  is 
that  we  now  have  many  scientific  and  economic  resouraes  to 
make  these  ideals  a reality.  Therein  lies,  I believe,  the 
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great  opportunity  of  the  school  of  toclay — to  make  the  best 
use  of  what  is  at  hand.” 

17.  Are  the  comparisons  valid  ? 

Yes-9  No-0  No  comparisons-58 

Examples  of  valid  comparisons: 

3everly-1937.  The  results  of  reading  tests  given  for 
three  years  to  the  4th, 5th, and  6th  grades  in  all  of  the 
elementary  schools  are  shown  in  bar  graphs  which  contain 
standards  for  6,000  children  from  30  schools  in  10  states. 
These  graphs  show  that, except  in  isolated  instances,  the 
children  who  took  the  tests  for  three  years  rank  higher  than 
the  standard  in  all  of  the  skills. 

Saugus-1940.  The  per  pupil  cost  of  education  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  9 other  towns  of  like  size  in  6 different 


tables.  Examples  are: 


Textbooks 

Total  for 

support 

Greenfield 

Norwood. . . 

1127.09 

Norwood 

Milton. . . . 

114.54 

Milton 

Greenfield 

100.30 

Wakefield 

Dedham. . . . 

98.19 

Southbridge 

Wakefield. 

89.45 

Milford 

Braintree . 

82.36 

Winthrop 

Winthrop. . 

81.12 

Dedham 

Milford. . . 

81.08 

Saugus 

Southbridge 

75.88 

Braintree 

Saugus. . . . 

67.65 

Peabody-1940. 

"Various 

comparisons  are  herein  made  of 

the  costs  of  education  over 

a period  of  years 

and  also  with 

the  state  average 

for  cities 

i of  like  size. 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

State  average  | 

101.49 

$103.46 

$ 105. 98 

$107. 

99 

Peabody  average  $ 

i 86.41 

$>  82.12 

$ 91.04 

| 89. 

74  " 

Salem-1940.  In  recommending  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  day,  the  superintendent  compares  the  length  of  the 
school  day  in  Salem  (5  hours)  to  the  state  average  for  high 
schools  (5  hours, 45  minutes).  He  also  lists  the  hours  for 
high  schools  in  the  adjoining  cities. 
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To  satisfy  the  measures  of  completeness,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  author  to  indicate  that  he  knows  what  elements  are 
necessary  for  complete  presentation,  and  to  include  all  the 
data  to  make  the  report  complete.  The  results  of  measure  13 
show  that  only  15$  indicated  the  type  of  supporting  evidence 
to  he  given.  There  was  an  impartial  presentation  of  data 
in  55$  of  the  reports  and  a partial  fulfillment  of  this 
measure  in  45$  of  the  reports.  However,  66$  of  the  reports 
hy  using  additional  data  could  have  been  made  more  effective 
instruments  of  publicity.  In  measure  16,  it  can  be  seen  that 
only  15$  of  the  reports  thoughtfully  considered  the  objections. 
Measure  17  shows  that  only  13$  of  the  reports  used  valid 
comparisons,  while  87$  used  no  comparisons. 

C.  ORGANISATION  ANN  PRESENTATION 

VI.  Understandability:  The  report  shall  be  adapted  to  the 

intellectual  ability .educational 
achievement,  and  emotional  attitudes 
of  its  intended  audience. 

According  to  Clark,”The  criterion  of  understandability 
is  introduced  to  force  the  recognition  of  the  existing, 
diversified  mental  abilities  and  educational  achievement  in 
the  preparation  of  a report.”  Clark  concluded  that  the  re- 
port should  contain  one  or  as  few  centers  of  interest  as 
possible,  that  it  should  not  "repel  the  reader  by  its  pon- 
derousness  or  technicalities",  and  that  "the  use  of  pictures 
of  actual  activities,  graphic  illustrations  of  all  statistics, 
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and  observance  of  the  rules  of  tabulation  and  graphic  pre- 
sentation relieve  the  report  of  much  of  its  seeming  unin- 
telligibility, thereby  tending  to  create  a greater  interest 
in  the  report* " Clark  established  this  criterion  from  the 
study  of  50  authorities. 

18*  Is  the  vocabulary .generally,  within  the  limits  of 
an  individual  with  eight  years  of  educational  experience  ? 

Yes-65  U o-2 

Examples  of  the  satisfaction  of  these  measures  can  be  seen 
in  the  foregoing  quotations  from  the  reports  used. 

Examples  in  which  this  measure  has  not  been  satisfied  are: 

Beverly-1938.  "Now,  we  not  only  face  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  but — and  this  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  schools — also  a rapid  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  children  to  adults.  One  of  the  factors  that 
has  contributed  most  to  this  condition  has  been  a reduction 
in  the  birthrate,  although  this  has  been  offset  to  some 
degree  by  a lowering  of  the  death-rate.  Two  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  past — a 
heavy  influx  of  peoples  from  other  countries  and  a very  large 
proportion  of  younger  women  of  child-bearing  age — no  longer 
exert  a noticeable  influence.  Immigration  has  practically 
ceased  of  late  and  the  former  high  proportion  of  young  women 
is  gradually  changing  to  a larger  proportion  of  middle-aged 
women.  Stabilization  in  our  population  is  anticipated  for 
1960  or  thereabout.  If  everything  turns  out  as  we  now  an- 
ticipate, there  will  be  eventually  a smaller  proportion  of 
young  people  of  school  age  and  a correspondingly  larger  pro- 
portion of  people  over  sixty, etc." 

Lexington-1939.  (For  example  see  measure  16) 

19.  Is  the  language  of  the  report  simple  and  direct  ? 

Yes-54  No-13 

Examples  of  the  satisfaction  of  this  measure  can  be  found  in 
measure  8. 

Examples  of  reports  in  which  this  measure  has  not  been 
satisfied: 
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Beverly-1938.  (See  measure  18) 

Stoneham-1940 . "Academic  guidance  may  be  taken  for- 
granted  in  most  school  systems,  but  the  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  personal  and  vocational  guidance  and  the  re- 
lationship of  these  two  factors  to  present  world  conditions 
challenges  us  in  a way  that  cannot  be  ignored." 

Beading-1936.  "We  are,  therefore,  in  our  planning 
taking  increasing  cognizance  of  the  need  for  special  and 
specific  provision  of  ways  and  means  of  developing  the 
tangible,  but  also  the  intangible  elements  of  our  common 
background." 

SO.  Are  the  technical  terms,  if  used,  carefully  defined 
in  simple  language  ? 

Yes-1  Ho-8  Ho  technical  terms-58 

Example  of  terms  defined: 

Reading-1937.  "In  other  words,  our  primary  grades  ob- 
tained a median  score  on  the  tests  that  is  superior  to  the 
standard  median;  that  is,  our  children  obtained  scores  that 
are  above  those  that, on  a basis  of  national  results, are  to  be 
expected  at  a given  time  in  a given  grade." 

Examples  of  terms  not  defined: 

Salem-1938.  " A high  intelligence  quotient  is  not  in  it- 
self a guarantee  that  a pupil  will  benefit  most  by  entering 
first  grade  at  an  unusually  early  age.  Mental  age  is  probably 
a better  indicator  than  I.Q.” 

Lexington-1937.  " At  present  in  the  best  schools  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  chronological  age  and  social  development  of 
the  pupil." 

Marblehead-1940.  " Extra  mural  and  intra-mural  athletics 
are  an  important  supplement  to  the  more  formal  program." 

21.  Can  the  presentation  of  a single  topic  be  read  in 
one  hour  or  less? 

Yes-67  Ho-0 

22.  Is  the  report  organized  around  a topic  of  chief 
focus  or  topics  of  chief  foci? 

Yes-40  10-27 

Examples  of  reports  organized  around  a topic  or  topics: 
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Marblehead-19 40*  This  report  is  organized  around  the 
topic  of  physical  education  and  health* 

Beverly-1939.  This  report  is  organized  around  the  topic 
of  school  costs. 

Reading-1939.  This  report  is  organized  around  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Administration  and  Supervision,  Elementary  Schools, 
Junior  High  School  Education,  Progress  in  the  Senior  High 
§8hool,  and  Special  Departments. 

Peabody-1940.  This  report  is  organized  around  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Finance,  Scholarship,  Physical  Conditions,  and 
General  Matters. 

Gloucester-1940.  This  report  discusses  finance,  the  new 
high  school,  and  national  defense  training. 

Examples  of  reports  not  organized  as  stated: 

Stoneham-1940.  This  report  considers  15  different  topics 
as  such. 

Beverly-1936.  This  report  includes  11  different  topics. 

Wobum-1936.  Ten  separate  topics  have  been  discussed  in 
this  report. 

Wakefield-1940.  This  report  has  9 separate  topics. 

23.  Does  the  report  contain  approximately  25,3  illustrative 
materials  ? 

Yes-3  Ho-56  Ho  illustrative  materials-  7 
Examples  of  reports  with  25$  illustrative  material: 

Stoneham-1939 . Pictures  of  the  old  and  new  schools  are 
presented.  The  board  comments  on  the  building  program,  but 
the  superintendent  does  not. 

Gloucester-1937,1937.  The  superintendent's  report  in 
both  is  short  and  made  up  entirely  of  the  usual  tables  such 
as:  enrollment,  finance,  etc.  Ho  pictures  or  graphs  are 
included. 

Examples  of  reports  with  some  picturesf There  are  only  three): 

Reading-1937.  Four  pages  of  cuts  showing  children  at 
work  are  included,  but  they  have  no  relation  to  the  topic  of 
the  report. 
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Reading-1939.  This  report  includes  three  pages  of 
pictures  and  one  of  floor  plans  of  a new  "building.  It  is 
the  only  example  of  pictures  which  are  related  to  the  super- 
intendent’s report. 

Beverly-1936.  One  cut  of  a new  building  is  included  as 
a frontispiece. 

24.  Are  the  illustrations  placed  "on  the  right  hand, 
or  odd-numbered  pages  ”? 

Yes-6  Partially-53  ITo-1  ITo  illustrative  materials 

-7 

25.  Are  statistics  presented  simply  and  illustrated 
graphically  ? 

Yes-4  Ho-53  Ho  statistics-  10 

Examples  of  statistics  presented  simply  and  illustrated 
graphically: 

Stoneham-1937.  Statistics,  with  no  relation  to  the 
text  of  the  report,  on  the  growth  of  the  high  school  pop- 
ulation are  presented  graphically. 

Beverly-1937.  Reading  tests  results  in  comparison  to 
the  test  norm  are  presented  in  bar  graph  form  for  all  of 
the  elementary  schools.  These  graphs  are  related  to  the 
topic  of  the  report  and  are  interpreted  therein. 

Marblehead-1936,1937.  The  per  cent  of  the  school  dollar 
spent  on  the  various  phases  of  education  is  illustrated 
graphically  without  relation  to  the  topics  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s report. 

26.  Is  there  only  one  subject  per  table  ? 

Yes-44  Uo-12  Ho  tables  -11 

For  example  of  reports  with  one  subject  per  table  refer  to 
measure  17. 

Examples  of  reports  with  more  than  one  subject  per  table: 

Marblehead-1938.  In  a financial  comparison  with  nine 
other  towns,  one  table  includes  both  membership  and  per  pupil 
costs,  while  another  considers  size,  valuation,  and  expendi- 
tures for  schools. 

77obum-1938.  This  report  has  one  table  which  includes 
enrollment,  number  of  teachers,  and  expenditures  for  a 12-year 
period. 
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Revere-1936.  School  expenditures  and  the  reimbursements 
from  various  sources  are  included  in  the  same  table. 

Wakefield-1940.  Enrollment,  tardiness,  and  dismissals 
are  all  included  in  an  attendance  chart. 

27.  Are  the  rules  for  charts  and  graphs  as  set  up  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  for  Graphic  Presentation 
observed?  * 

Yes-  9 Uo-1  Ho  charts  or  graphs-  57 
Examples  of  reports  with  satisfactory  graphs: 

Reading-1939 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
Grade  5 


flrifbrnehc. 
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Beverly-1937 

Reading  Test  Results 
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*Alexander, Carter.  Superintendent’s  Minimum  Library,  Unpublish- 
ed. These  rules  can  be  found  in  Clark,  op.cit.  Appendix  C. 
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Example  of  a report  that  does  not  completely  satisfy  this 
measure. ( Rules  not  observed  are:  Figures  for  the  scale  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  left.  ’Then  the  figures  of  a 
scale  refer  to  dates,  it  is  better  not  to  emphasize  the 
first  and  last  ordinates. ) : 

Beverly-1938 

Pupil  Enrollments  by  Years 
3everly  High  School 
Grades  9 through  12 
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28.  Are  the  rules  for  tabular  presentation  as  established 
by  Alexander  observed  ?* 

Yes-38  Ho-18  Ho  tabular  presentation-11 

Examples  of  reports  with  rules  observed: 


Salem-1940 

Elementary  Promotions  1940 


Humber 

Humber 

Humber 

Percent 

Grade 

Enrolled 

Promoted 

Failed 

Promoted 

1 

416 

356 

60 

85.57 

2 

433 

400 

33 

92.37 

3 

372 

353 

19 

94.89 

4 

321 

304 

17 

94.70 

5 

356 

327 

29 

91.85 

6 

417 

398 

19 

95.44 

7 

398 

391 

7 

98.24 

8 

401 

391 

10 

9 7.50 

3114 

2920 

194 

93.77 

^Alexander, Garter , op.cit. 
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(The  foregoing  table  has:  1.  A carefully  worded  and  specific 
heading*  2.  Comparatively  few  classes  of  facts.  3.  Careful 
grouping  of  classes  used.  4.  Totals  that  can  be  quickly 
grasped.  5.  Headings  that  can  be  read  from  one  way.  6.  Ho 
eyestrain.  7.  Avoidance  of  alternate  column  scheme.  8.  Clear 
headings  and  subheadings.  9.  Reasonable  neatness.) 

Example  of  reports  with  tables  that  do  not  follow  the  rales: 

Marblehead-1938.  The  tables  used  herein  have  12  classes 
of  facts,  totals  that  cannot  be  quickly  grasped,  small  print 
( 6-point j and  ambiguous  subheadings. 

Wakefield-1940. f See  measure  16)  This  table  has  no  head- 
ing, no  easily  grasped  totals. 

Woburn-1939.  (Quoted  to  end  of  table) 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 
The  School  Committee  Budget  request  for  1939  was 
$296,931.91. 

The  Mayor’s  allowance  for  1939  was  $252,813.88.  The 
actual  liabilities  incurred  for  the  year,  divided  by  accounts 
were  as  follows: 


Total 

liability 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Incurred 

of  total 

Per  Pupil 

General  Control 

. 9,906.72 

3.35  ' 

— 

Instruction 

232,951.63 

78.86 

62.09 

Operation  School  Plant.. 

41,332.32 

14.00 

11.02 

Maintenance  School  Plant 

3,608.57 

1.21 

.96 

library 

1,805.70 

.61 

.48 

Health 

4.665.63 

1.58 

1.24 

Transportation  of  Pupils 

752.87 

.26 

.20 

Miscellaneous 

388.18 

.13 

.10 

Grand  Total 

$295,411.72 

100.00 

Amount  for  salaries 

$273,115.23 

92.45 

72.79 

Amount  for  other  items 

22,296.49 

7.55 

5.94 

Amount  for  Senior  High 

75,498.23 

25.56 

91:761 

Amount  for  Junior  High 

87,696.13 

26.69 

83.12 

Amount  for  Elementary 

122,310.64 

41.40 

64.41 

Amount  for  Gen. Control 

9,906.72 

3.35 

2.64 

(The  above  table  has  a relatively  large  number  of  classes  of 
facts  that  are  not  easily  grasped,  and  a lack  of  sub-headings.) 
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29.  Are  lengthy  materials,  the  inclusion  of  which  will 
delay  the  thought,  relegated  to  the  appendices  ? 

Yes-21  No-11  Partially-7  None  included-  28 

The  results  of  measures  18  and  19  show  a high  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  that  96$  of  the  reports  had  no  vocabulary 
difficulties  and  80$  of  the  reports  were  written  in  a 
simple  and  direct  manner.  Measure  20  shows  that  3$  of  the 
reports  defined  technical  terms,  that  10$  did  not  define 
such  terms,  and  that  87$  did  not  use  any  technical  terms. 

All  of  the  reports  could  be  read  in  one  hour  or  less, 
and  60$  of  the  reports  were  organized  around  centers  of 
interest. 

To  help  understanding  and  to  attract  interest,  it  is 
essential  that  carefully  selected  and  prepared  illustrative 
aids  be  included  in  reports  of  this  kind.  The  reports  used 
in  this  study  could  be  made  much  more  effective  by  a 
greater  use  of  such  material.  G From  measure  23,  it  can 
be  seen  that  only  5$  of  the  reports  have  used  at  least 
25$  of  the  space  for  these  aids,  while  83$  used  some  of 
the  space,  but  generally  a very  small  amount,  and  12$  used 
no  space  at  all.  Only  9$  of  the  reports  used  the  illustrative 
material  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  placing  it  on 
the  right  hand  or  odd-numbered  pages,  while  79$  placed  it 
on  both  pages.  The  statistical  material,  according  to  the 
results  of  measure  25,  was  used  in  an  advantageous  graphic 
form  by  only  6$  of  the  reports.  This  may  be  explained  by 
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the  fact  that  66$  of  the  reports  used  "but  one  subject  per 
table;  yet  this  can  only  be  a partial  explanation,  for  the 
fact  still  remains  that  graphs  were  little  used.  In  con- 
sidering measure  27,  it  is  found  that  84$  of  the  12  reports 
that  used  charts  and  graphs  followed  the  rules  set  up  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  for  Graphic  Presentation. 

From  measure  28  we  find  that  66$  of  the  55  reports  that  used 
tables  did  so  correctly,  while  33$  did  not.  lengthy  materials 
were  left  out  of  that  part  of  the  report  signed  by  the 
superintendent  in  31$  of  the  reports,  while  45$  of  the  re- 
ports had  no  such  materials  included. 

VII.  Unification:  The  report  shall  be  an  organized  unit. 

This  criterion  was  established  as  a protest  against 
the  ’’miscellaneous,  uncorrelated  reprints  of  departmental 
reports”.  Clark  used  as  the  basis  for  this  criterion  14 
sources  including  ITeale?  «rho  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  authorship  of  many  reports  and,  by  actual  count, 
40$  of  the  material  of  the  103  reports  he  examined;  and 
Hanus* , who  found  that  the  reports  of  subordinates  often 
add  to  the  miscellaneousness  of  the  report  as  a whole;  and 
Moehlman,  who  found  the  tendency  to  merge  the  data  of  the 
school  organiztion  into  an  impersonal,  well-edited  whole. 

30.  Does  the  report,  or  section  of  the  report,  have 
a ’’brief  introduction  or  at  least  a guidepost  paragraph”  ? 

Yes-  32  Uo-35 

*Neale-op. cit. 

* Hanus-  op.  cit. 
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Examples  of  reports  with  an  introduction: 

Beverly-1940  (See  measure  4) 

Marblehead-1940  (See  measure  4) 

Lexington-1939  (See  measure  9) 

31.  Does  the  report  have  a brief,  pointed  summary 
of  the  chief  findings  or  conclusions  reached  ? 

Yes-5  Do-62 

Examples  of  reports  with  a summary: 

Beverly-1940  "In  conclusion,  the  improved  service 
outlined  can  be  completely  realized  only  by  building  a new 
addition  to  the  present  Trade  School  building;  such  new 
quarters  to  provide: 

1.  A machine  shop  of  ample  proportions  suitable  for 
the  70  boys  now  enrolled  in  the  Beverly  Cooperative  Trade 
School; 

2.  Additional  room  for  at  least  40  more  boys  pro- 
portioned among  the  five  departments  now  operating  in  the 
Trade  School; 

3.  And  most  important  of  all — an  entirely  new  venture- 
a General  Vocational  Shop  which  would  accommodate  at  least 
90  boys  now  enrolled  in  academic  courses  entirely  unsuited 
to  their  needs  and  capacities." 

Lexington-1939  (See  measure  IS) 

32.  Does  the  report  set  up  its  problems  or  topics  at 
the  outset  and  treat  them  in  the  same  order  ? 

Yes-3  Do-62  Iartially-2 

Examples  of  reports  that  set  up  their  topics  at  the  outset 
and  treat  them  in  the  same  order: 

Lexington-1939  (See  measure  9) 

Peabody-1940  (See  measure  9) 

Heading-1938  "Many  people  have  asked  me  questions  about 
our  methods  of  selecting  teachers,  and  also  about  what  is 
done  to  maintain  and  improve  instruction  standards." 

33.  Do  the  reports  of  subordinates  lose  their  identity 
in  the  general  report  ? 

Yes-  15  Do-44  Do  such  reports  included-8 
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Examples  of  reports  in  which  the  subordinate  reports  lose 
their  identity; 

Lexington-1939.  "Eor  much  of  the  material  relative  to 
the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  I am  indebted  to  the 
principals  of  those  schools." 

Reading-1937.  "In  this  report,  I shall  attempt  to  set 
forth  what  I believe  to  be  the  state  of  the  schools.  In 
doing  so,  I shall  incorporate  the  essential  elements  of 
the  reports  to  me  of  the  other  supervisory  and  department 
of fic  ers. " 

The  measures  of  this  criterion  were  for  the  most  part 
not  satisfied.  Only  48^o  of  the  reports  had  some  type  of 
a guidepost  paragraph,  while  only  9$  had  any  type  of  a 
summary  of  the  material  presented.  Problems  were  set  up 
at  the  outset  and  treated  in  the  same  order  in  only  7$ 
of  the  reports.  Measure  23  shows  that  2 3J&  of  the  reports 
included  the  reports  of  subordinates  in  such  a way  that 
they  lost  their  identity.  64fs  of  the  reports  included  the 
reports  of  subordinates  as  complete  reports  over  their 
own  signatures. 

VIII.  Legibility:  The  mechanics  of  the  report  shall  be 

planned  and  organized  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  reading. 

Clark  found  11  sources  from  which  he  established  this 
criterion.  It  was  introduced  to  "direct  attention  to  the 
mechanical  features  of  a report  and  to  eliminate  those 
irritating  factors  that  inhibit  the  reading  of  the  report." 
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34.  Does  the  report  have  a table  of  contents  giving 
chapter  heads,  subheads,  and  important  topics  under  subheads, 
with  page  references  ? 

Yes-3  No-16  Incomplete-48 

Examples  of  satisfaction  of  this  measure  were  found  in  the 
Lynn  reports  for  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

Examples  of  incomplete  tables  of  contents: 

Lexington-1937.  The  page  numbers  are  not  given. 
Hevere-1940.  This  report  has  a table  of  contents  that 
does  not  include  subheads  or  important  topics  under  subheads. 

35.  Does  the  report  contain  an  index  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  locate  at  once  in  one  index  the  items  listed  by 
Alexander?  (These  items  include  chapters, topics,  tables,  or 
graphs • ) 

Yes-0  No-67 

36.  Are  the  major  points  of  interest  emphasized  by  the 
use  of  succinct  chapter  headings,  center  heads,  or  paragraph 
heads? 

Yes-56  No-11 

Examples  of  succinct  headings: 

Beverly-1939.  "SCHOOLS  DO  COST  MORE"  and  ’’ARE  THE  3EVERLY 
SCHOOLS  EXPENSIVE?” 

Lexington-1939.  "THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LOAD." 

Chelsea-1939.  "THE  CHANGING  WORLD." 

37.  Are  these  rules  of  mechanical  construction  observed? 

a.  Size  of  paper  6"x9"  or  6f"x  9-|-” 

Yes-67  No-0 

b.  Paper  of  good  quality 
Yes-67  No-0 

c.  Size  of  type  10,11,  or  12-point  leaded  or  on  the 
base  of  the  next  size? 

Yes- 35  No-32 

d.  Make-up  of  page  follows  the  rules  of  good 
printing? 

Yes-67  No-0 

A complete  table  of  contents  was  included  in  5fo  of  the 
reports  and  an  incomplete  table  in  24 p . Not  one  report,  ac- 
cording to  measure  35,  included  an  index.  However,  since  all 
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of  the  reports  could  be  read  in  one  hour  or  less  and  since 
84 $ of  them  used  succinct  headings  to  enable  the  reader 
to  find  material,  an  index  was  hardly  necessary.  The 
results  of  measure  37  show  that  the  physical  make-up,  with 
the  exception  of  the  size  of  type,  was  in  most  of  the 
reports  such  that  their  attractiveness  would  encourage 
reading.  Over  50$  of  the  reports  used  a 10-point  type 
or  larger. 

D.  COMPARISON  OP  FINDINGS 

In  comparing  the  reports  used  in  this  study  to  those 
used  by  Clark*  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  reports 
in  this  study  were  chosen  because  they  were  in  a certain 
geographical  area,  while  Clark  says  of  his  reports  that: 
"They  include  those  reports  that  received  favorable  mention 
in  the  editorial  or  news  notes  column  of  the  Elementary 
School  Journal  and  the  School  Review  during  the  years 
1924  to  1930,  and  those  reports  rated  by  Engelhardt  in 
'Superior  Superintendents’  Annual  Reports'." 

The  reports  of  this  study  more  fully  satisfy  the 
criterion  of  address  in  that  48$  of  them  were  endorsed 
by  the  boards  of  education,  while  Clark  found  that  only 
14$  were  so  endorsed. 

The  margin  of  difference  in  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  schools  for  the  development  of  the 

children  as  individuals  and  citizens  was  only  5$  greater 

* Clark- see  Appendix. 
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in  the  case  of  Clark’s  reports. 

In  considering  the  criterion  of  timeliness,  this  study 
shows  that  only  14$  give  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
particular  topics,  while  Clark  found  that  41$  gave  reasons; 
yet  this  study  finds  70$  of  the  reports  tend  to  limit  the 
number  of  topics  included,  while  Clark  found  but  44$, 

Examination  of  the  measures  concerning  the  criterion 
of  use  reveals  a greater  difference  throughout.  The  re- 
ports studied  by  Clark  show  as  much  as  32$  more  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  reports  used  in  this  study  fail  to  satisfy  the 
measures  of  the  criterion  of  completeness  in  23$  more  of 
the  cases  than  in  those  studied  by  Clark. 

On  the  question  of  unde rs tan dab ility,  the  reports  used 
by  Clark  satisfy  more  of  the  measures  concerning  the 
effective  use  of  illustrative  aids  by  as  much  as  29$  in 
some  instances,  while  the  reports  used  in  this  study  con- 
tain fewer  vocabulary  difficulties  by  11$  and  apparently 
are  written  more  simply  and  directly. 

Clark  found  that  between  27$  and  61$  of  the  reports 
satisfied  the  measures  of  unification,  while  this  study 
finds  but  7$  to  48$  satisfy  these  measures. 

The  criterion  of  legibility  was  satisfied  in  Clark's 
study  only  slightly  more  than  in  this  study. 
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E.  CHAIIGE  OVER  A FIVE-YEAR  PERIOD. 

After  a careful  examination  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  annual  report  in  the  field  of  school  publicity,  in  which 
the  author  found  a great  deal  of  material  on  how  to  improve 
reports  and  make  them  more  effective  and  also  much  material 
and  many  comments  concerning  the  ineffectiveness  of  such 
reports  in  the  past,  the  author  attempted  to  find  out  if 
the  many  writings  on  this  subject  were  having  any  effect 
on  the  annual  report  from  year  to  year.  A particular  study 
which  the  author  felt  might  have  a great  deal  of  influence 
was  made  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors in  1939.  It  was  found  that  a large  number  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  section  from  which  the  reports  used 
in  this  study  were  taken  are  members  of  this  association, 
and  attend  the  convention  and  receive  the  yearbook  of  the 
association. 

Upon  examination  of  the  reports,  it  was  found  that 
two  of  the  15  towns  and  cities  whose  reports  were  examined 
for  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1940,  showed  evidence  of 
an  attempt  to  make  the  annual  report  more  effective,  but 
that  in  two  other  instances,  the  reports  tended  to  become 
less  effective. 

In  the  two  sets  of  reports  that  showed  a tendency  to 
become  more  effective,  the  following  geheral  improvements 
were  found  in  the  later  reports. 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the 
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development  of  pupils  as  individuals  and  citizens  is  recog- 
nized. 

2.  Fewer  topics  are  considered  more  thoroughly; 

3.  The  data  presented  are  consistent  with  the  establish- 
ed purpose; 

4.  All  data  pertinent  to  the  problem  have  been  included. 

The  above  points  are  not  the  only  ones  that  showed 
satisfaction,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  in  which  satis- 
faction occurred  for  the  latter  years  of  the  five-year 
period.  In  brief,  the  reports  for  the  final  two  years 
showed  that  the  authors  knew  what  they  wanted  the  reports 
to  be  about,  what  materials  to  include  in  order  to  present 
their  problem,  and  what  material  to  leave  out  that  was  not 
pertinent. 

Example  of  Improvement. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  show  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  one  set  of  reports  in  which  improvement  is 
evident. 

The  reports  selected  as  having  shown  the  most  im- 
provement are  those  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

The  criterion  of  address  is  satisfied  in  the  report 
of  the  school  committee  in  1939  thus:  "I  especially 
commend  to  you  the  report  of  the  superintendent...! 
recommend  the  study  of  this";  and  in  the  report  of  the 
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superintendent  as  follows:  "To  the  members  of  the  school 
committee  I submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Beverly..."  This  criterion  was 
generally  satisfied  over  the  five-year  period  examined. 

The  criterion  of  the  development  of  pupils  was  not 
satisfied  in  the  reports  of  this  city  until  the  year  1940. 
In  1940,  it  was  satisfied  in  this  way:  "At  no  time  should 
we  overlook  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  effective  participation  as  citizens  in 
a democracy."  The  relation  of  the  topic  of  the  report  to 
this  concept  was  shown  as  follows:  "But  the  school  has 
another  duty, too;  namely,  to  provide  the  youngster  with 
the  means  whereby  he  may  find  his  place  in  society  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  his  experiences  in  school."  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  subject  of  the  report  for  the 
year  1940  was  vocational  education® 

Under  the  criterion  of  timeliness,  reasons  for  select- 
ing the  topics  were  given  only  in  the  reports  of  1939  and 
1940.  The  following  was  taken  from  the  report  of  1939, 
which  considered  the  financial  aspect  of  the  school  de- 
partment: "Bo  one  would  attempt  to  defend  the  thesis  that 
schools  do  not  cost  more  money  today  than  they  did  years 
ago.  A careful  examination  of  the  factors,  however,  will 
reveal  some  of  the  reasons  why."  There  was,  in  the  report 
of  1939,  evidence  of  an  effort  to  limit  the  report  to  the 
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one  main  topic  of  business  management  and  finance,  which  is 
tenth  on  the  list  according  to  the  topics  set  up  by  Farley. 
The  superintendent  did  not  include  any  other  topic  in  the 
part  of  the  report  which  was  over  his  name. 

The  criterion  of  use  is  satisfied  only  in  the  reports 
of  1939  and  1940.  In  the  report  of  1939,  the  statement  of 
the  basic  policy  governing  the  activity  is  as  follows: 

"The  School  Department  in  Beverly  is  making  every  effort 
consistent  with  good  schools  to  bring  expenditures  within 
range  of  our  ability  to  pay.  ITo  justification  exists  for 
drastic  arbitrary  action  from  any  source  unfamiliar  with 
and  unappreciative  of  school  responsibility."  The  type  of 
supporting  material  to  be  given  is  indicated  clearly  in 
the  report  of  1939.  This  indication  is  expressed  in  the 
title  for  the  remainder  of  the  report,  which  is:  " ARE 
THE  BEVERLY  SGHOOIS  EXPENSIVE?"  This  indication  implies 
that  justification  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  department 
will  be  given  in  the  light  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
that  city.  The  data  of  the  1939  report  meet  fully  the 
expectations  set  up  in  the  indications  by  giving  data  and 
statistics  on  salaries  and  maintenance  of  schools.  All  of 
the  data  in  this  report  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  topic 
of  the  report.  The  interpretations  and  conclusions  reached 
are,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  the  data  presented. 

For  example: 
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GOAL  COSTS  BY  SCHOOLS 


School 

1937 

1938 

1939 

High 

$3,748.07 

$3,744.72 

$4,492.78 

Briscoe  Jr. High. 

2,017.76 

1,947.34 

2,453.77 

Brown 

921.91 

715.18 

558.03 

Centerville 

360.39 

381.89 

512.68 

Cove 

410.77 

475.86 

677.42 

Edwards  &Jun.Man 

.Tr.  934.67 

1$S8.02 

957.12 

Farms 

849.66 

751.36 

710.56 

Hardie 

. 979.31 

1,060.54 

1 ,035.65 

McKay 

. 483.45 

599.07 

757.56 

Prospect 

. 566.33 

595.36 

709.64 

Eyal  Side 

1,309.17 

1,312.58 

1,828.73 

Washington 

. 982.07 

901.26 

550.07 

Total. . . . 

.$13,  563.56 

$13,743.18 

$15,244.01 

Approximately  40%>  of  the  total  fuel  expense  is  re- 
quired to  heat  just  two  "buildings — the  Briscoe  Junior  High 
and  the  Senior  High  Schools.  These  two  buildings  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  use  our  school 
buildings  outside  of  school  hours.  All  of  the  buildings 
have  auditoriums  and  some  are  more  centrally  located  than 
the  Senior  High  School — yet,  none  is  in  such  great  demand 
as  the  Senior  High  School.  For  over  a year,  the  Hardie 
School  has  been  housing  a "Tree-Counting  Project"  with 
heat  and  light  provided  out  of  school  funds  during  vacation 
periods  as  well  as  during  school  sessions.  Reimbursement 
for  rent,  heat,  and  light  has  never  been  turned  over  for 
use  by  the  School  Department. 

Since  there  are  practically  no  available  auditoriums 
in  the  city  other  than  in  the  school  buildings,  it  may  be 
no  more  than  right  to  grant  the  public  rather  liberal  use 
of  the  school  buildings  free  of  charge;  but,  if  so,  the 
city  should  appropriate  the  additional  money  this  service 
involves.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  our  benevolence  to 
charitable  groups  and  other  organizations  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  children. 

All  of  the  data  in  this  report  has  a direct  bearing 
on  the  topic  of  the  report. 

The  criterion  of  completeness  was  partially  satisfied 
for  the  first  time  in  1939.  The  guidepost  paragraph  in- 
dicates that  materials  and  data  generally  considered. 
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relative  to  the  defined  problem  will  be  given.  The  defined 
problem  is  as  follows:  "Ho  one  would  attempt  to  defend  the 
thesis  that  schools  do  not  cost  more  money  today  than  they 
did  years  ago."  The  indication  that  data  relative  to  this 
problem  will  be  given  is  as  follows:"  A careful  examination 
of  the  factors,  however,  will  reveal  some  of  the  reasons 
why.  Those  of  us  who  have  purchased  school  supplies  for  a 
number  of  years... it  is  not  the  number  of  dollars  that  one 
earns  that  counts,  but  rather  the  amount  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices that  these  dollars  can  buy. . .another  reason  for  in- 
creased costs  is  the  increased  demand  for  services...  The 
reaction  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  these  de- 
mands for  more  education  has  resulted  in  raising  the  stan- 
dards of  education  all  along  the  line."  There  is  an  impartial 
presentation  of  data  in  that  relative  costs  for  a three-year 
period  are  given  in  respect  to  all  expenditures  of  money 
by  the  department.  Additional  data  should  be  given.  For 
example,  concerning  salaries,  the  report  states:"  Cur  salary 
expense  for  instruction  in  the  Beverly  schools  is  by  no 
means  excessive."  However,  no  comparative  data  of  the 
state  mean  for  salaries  or  of  the  salary  schedules  of  cities 
of  similar  size  and  wealth  are  given;  nor  are  any  of  the 
other  expenditures  compared  to  other  outside  figures. 

Answers  to  possible  objections  and  criticisms  are  not 
answered  in  any  of  the  Beverly  reports.  The  comparison 
of  expenses  for  the  three-year  period  as  given  in  the 
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report  of  1939  are  valid,  yet  these  are  the  only  comparisons 
used. 

The  criterion  of  understandability  is  answered  partially 
in  a satisfactory  manner  in  all  of  the  reports  and  in  this 
study.  The  vocabulary,  in  the  1939  report,  is  generally 
within  the  limits  of  a person  with  8 years  of  educated  ex- 
perience. Simple  and  direct  language  is  generally  used 
in  all  of  the  reports  of  Beverly.  Technical  terms  have 
been  avoided  throughout  the  five-year  period.  All  the  re- 
ports can  be  read  in  an  hour  or  less  and,  as  noted  before, 
the  reports  of  1939  and  1940  are  organized  around  the  topic 
of  chief  focus.  Hone  of  the  Beverly  reports  contain  even 
approximately  2570  illustrative  material.  Uhat  illustrations 
there  are,  are  placed  on  both  the  right-and  left-hand  pages. 
The  statistics  are  presented  simply,  but  they  are  illustrated 
graphically  only  in  the  report  of  1936.  There  is  only  one 
subject  for  each  table: 

PLUMBING 

The  expenses  for  the  last  three  years  have  been: 


1937  $464.  20 

1938  594.39 

1939  909.07 


No  charts  or  graphs  are  used  except  in  the  report  for 
1936.  The  tables  used  in  all  of  the  reports  are  relatively 
simple,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  examples  given  above.  Upon 
examination,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  follow  the  rules  as 
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established  by  Alexander  in  that  they  show  relationship 
clearly.  The  materials  that  have  been  relegated  to  other 
parts  of  the  reports  have  little  to  do  with  the  thought  of 
the  reports.  They  consist  of  materials  for  the  record, 
such  as  lists  of  teachers,  graduates  of  the  schools,  en- 
rollment records,  etc. 

The  criterion  of  unification  is  partially  satisfied 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1939  report.  This  report  has  a 


guidepost  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows: 

SCHOOLS  DO  COST  HOBE 

ITo  one  would  attempt  to  defend  the  thesis  that  schools 
do  not  cost  more  today  than  they  did  years  ago.  A careful 
examination  of  the  factors .however,  will  reveal  some  of  the 
reasons  why.  Those  of  us  who  have  purchased  school  supplies 
for  a number  of  years  appreciate  readily  that  the  school- 
expenditure  dollar  like  the  family-expenditure  dollar  is 
constantly  changing  in  value  and  ability  to  purchase  ser- 
vices and  goods.  As  is  true  with  the  individual  person,  it 
is  not  the  number  of  dollars  that  one  earns  that  counts,  but 
rather  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  that  these  dollars 
can  buy.  For  instance,  about  fifty-five  per  cent  more  money 
was  needed  in  1930  to  purchase  the  same  amorint  as  in  1914. 
Since  1930, only  a slight  change  has  taken  place — although 
the  tendency  is  generally  for  the  dollar  to  purchase  relative 
ly  less  than  heretofore.  This  is  significant  to  consider 
when  reference  is  made  to  salaries  paid  to  teachers  or,  for 
that  matter, to  anyone. 

Another  reason  for  increased  costs  is  the  increased 
demand  for  services.  Everyone  knows  that  many  more  thousands 
of  children  have  enrolled  in  schools  in  recent  years;  but, 
aside  from  this  fact,  parents  have  made  insistent  demands 
for  such  additional  services  as  more  expensive  use  of  school 
buildings, better  and  more  liberal  transportation  allowances, 
a wider  variety  of  courses , etc ., all  of  which  have  consistent- 
ly increased  school  budgets.  Then,  again,  parents  have  wish- 
ed for  better  opportunities  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than 
they  themselves  received,  and  this  has  resulted  in  extending 
the  period  of  education  at  public  expense. 

The  reaction  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  these 
demands  for  more  education  has  resulted  in  raising  the 
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standards  of  education  all  along  the  line.  Selective  systems 
of  admission  have  been  introduced  in  most  of  the  older  coll- 
eges. ITew  colleges  have  been  established  to  take  care  of 
students  who  were  not  accepted  by  the  older  colleges  with 
stricter  requirements.  As  the  saturation  point  was  reached, 
these  colleges,  too,  raised  their  admission  standards. 

These  influences  have  established  without  question  the 
need  for  more  money  to  finance  public  schools.  Higher  stan- 
dards of  living  have  become  traditional  with  American  people. 
Education  is  only  a part  of  this  scheme.  It  is  an  inescap- 
able fact  that  higher  standards,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
more  expensive  to  maintain. 

Without  doubt,  the  depression  has  had  a salutary  effect 
in  slowing  down  the  crazy  spending  program  in  general  in 
which  we  saw  fit  to  indulge  during  the  decade,  1920-1930. 

It  is  now  a matter  of  making  adjustments  to  a more  sane  and 
equitable  point  of  view  relative  to  all  costs-including 
schools.  It  is  vital  to  make  these  adjustments  judiciously. 

The  School  Department  of  Beverly  is  making  every  effort 
consistent  with  good  schools  to  bring  expenditures  within 
range  of  our  ability  to  pay.  Ho  justification  exists  for 
drastic  arbitrary  action  from  any  source  unfamiliar  with  and 
unappreciative  of  school  responsibilities. 

Changes  should  not  be  made  because  someone  who  does  not 
know  what  to  do,  wants  to  do  something.  Beverly  is  now  a 
residential  city.  There  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a residential  city.  One  of  its  greatest 
assets  under  these  circumstances  is  a good  school  systeip. 
Fiscal  policies  that  tend  to  reduce  and  deplete  effective 
school  work  are  not  in  keeping  with  this  principle.  Good 
city  management  would  suggest  finding  the  means  for  pre- 
serving the  city’s  assets  rather  than  adopting  the  policy 
of  reducing  efficiency  by  proposing  to  spend  less  money. 


In  the  report  of  1939  there  is  no  summary  of  the 

findings  or  conclusions  reached.  However,  in  194C,  such 

a statement  is  included.  This  statement  follows: 

”In  conclusion,  the  improved  service  outlined  can  be 
completely  realized  only  by  building  a new  addition  to  the 
present  Trade  School  building;  such  new  quarters  to  provide: 
1#  A machine  shop  of  ample  proportions  suitable  for 
70  boys  now  enrolled  in  the  Beverly  Cooperative  Trade  School; 
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20  Additional  room  for  at  least  40  more  boys  proportioned 
among  the  5 departments  now  operating  in  the  Trade  School; 

3.  And  most  important  of  all — an  entirely  new  venture — 
a General  Vocational  Shop  which  would  accommodate  at  least 
90  boys  now  enrolled  in  academic  courses  entirely  unsuited 
to  their  needs  and  capacities.” 

Hone  of  the  reports  set  up  topics  or  problems  at  the 
outset  and  treat  them  in  the  same  order.  The  reports  of 
the  subordinates  are  printed  Just  as  they  are  sent  in  to 
the  superintendent. 

The  criterion  of  legibility  is  satisfied  completely 
in  two  of  the  four  measures,  in  that  the  major  points  of 
interest  are  emphasized  by  the  use  of  succinct  headings 
such  as  : "SCHOOLS  DO  COST  MORE"  and  "ARE  THE  BEVERLY  SCHOOLS 
EXPENSIVE  ? " "SALARIES",  the  rules  of  mechanical  con- 

struction are  observed,  in  that  the  size  of  the  page  is 
6”  x 9",  the  paper  is  of  a good  quality,  the  size  of  the 
type  is  10-point  standard,  and  the  make-up  of  the  page 
follows  the  rules  of  good  printing. 
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SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  superintendent’s  annual  report,  as  required  hy 
law  in  Massachusetts,  effectively  conveys  vital  information 
concerning  the  schools  to  the  public. 

The  need  for  the  study  lies  in  the  fact  that,  although 
the  school  report  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  school  pub- 
licity, it  lacks  the  full  force  of  effectiveness.  This  need 
was  established  from  the  study  of  the  literature  in  this 
field. 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  selected  reports  were  taken  from  a study  made  by  Clark, 
and  are  as  follows: 

A.  Purpose. 

I.  Address — The  board  of  education  shall  endorse  the 
report  to  the  public. 

II.  Development  of  pupils — The  report  shall  have  as  its 

aim  the  furtherance  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
pupil  as  a citizen  and  an 
individual. 

III.  Timeliness — The  report  shall  aim  to  present,  at  an 

opportune  time,  data  that  will  satisfy 
or  create  public  demand. 

B.  Content 

IV.  Use — The  data  presented  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  established  purpose. 

V.  Completeness — All  data  pertinent  to  the  problem 

shall  be  included. 

C.  Organization  and  Presentation. 

VI.  Understandability — The  report  shall  be  adapted  to 

the  intellectual  ability,  the 
educational  achievement,  and  the 
emotional  attitudes  of  its  in- 
tended audience. 
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VII • Unification — The  report  shall  he  an  organized  unit. 
VIII.  Legibility--- The  mechanics  of  the  report  shall  be 

planned  and  organized  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  reading. 


The  questions,  taken  from  Clark,  to  determine  the  satis- 
faction of  the  above  criteria  were  applied  to  67  annual 
reports  taken  from  15  towns  and  cities  in  one  area.  The 
results  show  that: 

The  criteria  have  been  satisfied  in  one  report  or 
another. 

The  majority  of  reports  satisfied  the  criteria  of 
address  and  legibility.  Far  less  than  half  of  the  reports 
satisfied  the  other  criteria  except  in  certain  measures 
concerned  with  the  criterion  of  understandability . 

The  reports  organized  around  single  topics  satisfied 
more  of  the  criteria  than  those  which  included  many  different 
topics. 

Recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  reports  revolve 
around  the  criteria  least  satisfied: 

Development  of  pupils 

Use 

Completeness 

Unification 

Timeliness 

Understandability 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Prom  this  study  certain  obvious  conclusions  should  he 
more  clearly  stated  in  the  form  of  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  present  day  annual  reports  of  superintendents. 
These  interpretations  which  follow  are  stated  briefly. 

1.  Annual  reports  should,  in  all  respects,  be  con- 
cerned with  the  job  of  the  school  in  educating  children. 

This  concern  should  be  stated  with  respect  to  the  report 
as  a whole  and  to  each  of  its  topics. 

2.  The  topics  of  the  report  should  be  related  and 
unified.  A reason  for  each  topic  along  with  an  indication 
of  the  type  of  data  to  be  used  should  be  given.  All  data 
that  are  pertinent  should  be  included,  but  those  which  are 
not,  should  be  omitted.  Recommendations,  interpretations, 
or  conclusions  should  be  drawn. 

3.  In  selecting  the  topic  or  problem  of  the  report, 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  public  gets 
what  it  wants  and  that  the  time  is  opportune.  Effectiveness 
is  more  likely  if  the  report  is  limited  to  one  topic. 

4.  Annual  reports  should  include  a great  deal  more 

in  the  way  of  illustrative  aids  such  as  graphs,  charts,  and 
pictures.  These  aids  should  be  concerned  with  the  topics 
under  consideration,  and  should  be  used  to  enable  the 
reader  to  interpret  the  data  with  facility. 
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